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Von. LXX. NOVEMBER 7, 1899. 


Fun Week by Week. 


By THE PARTY ON THE Spor. 


Wednesday.— Went down to Colchester and “feasted,” the 
occasion being the Colchester Oyster Feast. I’m fonder of oysters 
anything, and I am of an exceptionally affectionate 
1 round. 
A SHELL FISH Jor! 
Somewhat after the manner of Herrick.* 
To live in Luxury’s domain 
But little pleasures me ; 
Nor do I wish the realm, again, 
Of Pauperdom to see. 
But be my lot “‘ submerged ” or “swell "— 
The full or empty fob— 
Give me of oysters “on the shell,”’ 
And I am “on the job.” 


Took the Princess Christian to see the Royal School of Art needle- 
Work’s show of pretty things. Left her being very pleased and 
very gracious, and hurried off to have a look at the Cambridgeshire, 
which came off all right, I’m pleased to say. Came back to town 
and helped to give away the prizes to such of the girls of the City 
of London School for Girls as had won them. Later on to the 
Albert Hall to countenance a selection from the Board Schools in a 
gymnastic display—very pretty and pleasant. Also attended the 
Fifth Hanley Musical Festival, and felt happy and virtuous in so 
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Thursday.—Took Lord Rosebery to Bath—didn’t feel like 
sending him there—and let him speak a lot about Pitt and Chatham 
and unveil memorials to them. Took Mr. Gully, the Speaker, down 
to Kingston, and encouraged him to open a stained glass window in 
the Town Hall there. (Don’t think “ opened ” is quite the right expres- 
sion—ought to be *‘ unveiled” or “‘ dedicated” perhaps ; but you know 
what Imean.) Helped to say “Good-bye” to the Salvation Army 

Love and Mercy Union,” off to the seat of war to help the sick and 
wounded. Went down to Stratford and gave my approval (all I had 
_— me) to the “‘ Rustic Village” Bazaar in aid of the Teachers’ 
ew Orphanage (what’s an orphan teacher?) Wore pads on my 
legs—the muzzle order having been revoked. Don't see why it 
should be, am glad the L.C.C. are resuming their orders on the 
Point. Dined with Lord Cork, Lord Rosebery, and the rest at Bath. 


Friday.—Got Guthrie in for Bow and Bromley, and went and 
5. Some troops embark for South Africa—been doing that every 
4y this week. Also went round the parks and looked at several 
ine shows of chrysanthemums. Don’t know that I’m much gon¢ 
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on new varieties, s of the plain old sorts suit me a lot better- 
however, there’s something for everybody, anyway. Helped to 
prorogue Parliament before I went to bed. 
FAREWELL TO PARLIAMENT, 
Ta, ta! my boys—there! there! don’t talk— 
Be neither grim nor funny— 
Your job is done, so you can walk— 
Until we want more money ; 
Good-bye! Solong! The time is past 
For ad captandum shouting, 
We've got to action and, at last, 
All’s over now—bar shouting. 


Saturday.—Went round looking at a lot of football—Sheffield 
United versus Aston Villa, good business—and then made my way 
down to Glasgow, and saw that Lord Rosebery got in safely for the 
Lord Rectorship. Spent the rest of the time at the Brewers’ 
Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall. Don’t believe I made an 
exhibition of myself, though several persons have told me so. 


Monday.—Kinder spent the bulk of my time to-day all among 
the French nation. Grand wedding at Kingston, with all the 
buttons on—also all the orders, medals, ribbons, etc. Fine specta- 
cular show, but don’t know that the dresses were better than those 
at Drury Lane. The contracting parties were Isabelle, whose 
address was rather vaguely given as “ of France,” and Jean, a little 
less comprehensively given as ‘‘ of Orleans.” The bride was given 
away by the “Duc” of that ilk. ‘“‘ May they be ‘appy!” Spent 
the rest of the day, appropriately enough, amidst various specimens 
of French Art at the Grafton Galleries. Was much gratified. 


Tuesday.—Nasty news from the Transvaal—or Natal, to be exact. 
Took the comfort of Job to myself, and said ‘‘I thought we 
wouldn’t get out of it without a nasty hit or two.” Went to the 
show of the Royal Society of Artists, and calmed my mind a bit. 
Went round it twice and found it satisfactory. Found, when I 
came back, a lot of people wanting to know ‘‘who could have 
blundered.”” That’s like us! Of course, nobody, not even life-long, 
trained, mountain fighters could beat ours unless we'd blundered |! 
Bah! Can’t we take a licking like men? 

OUR LITTLE WAY—SOME OF US, 
With prideful din we greet a win, 
Till soldiers blush for shame; 
3ut when we lose, we clamour “‘ Who's 
The idiot to blame? ”’ 
And—just as though a wily foe 
Must never score a point— 
With heat maintain that “ this campaign 
Is badly out of joint!” 
Tue Srorrer 
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Mine Own True Rudyard! 


KIPLING'S NEW POEM NEW-HEARTENS AN OLD, 


OLD KIPLINGITE, 


Now spare me space—now afford me room 

To windmill my arms in gladness : 
I’m clear of the cloud of a rising gloom, 

I have lost an incipient sadness. 
I have read a song on South Africa's war, 
That has thrilled my heart to its veriest core : 
And a falling ideal I more adore 
Than aforetime 


Oh, many’s the year that I've known by heart 
All our soldier-bard’s best verses ! 

Oh, I writhe and smart ‘neath the tartarly dart,° 
When the critical owl asperses 

My favourite saying: ‘* Whoe’er regards 

Brother Kipling as‘ sib’ to our foremost bards 

Is a fool in his folly—his fondness shows 

That of poetry's inwardness naught he knows!’ 


Those Keats-killing idiots, ever and oft, 
Il have snubbed into shame-faced stillness: 
Yet I, who at scoffers of Kipling scoffed, 
Must own that (since Kipling's illness) 
I, much lamenting, have marvelled much 
If, by evil fortune, the almost clutch 
(of ory 4 . r 


my Kipling is mine once more! 








4 Vhs 


AT THE DEBUT OF MDLLE. ELISE DE DEVERGONDEE IN THE COMIC 
OPERA “THE COUNTRY BELLE.” 
First Lady in Stalls (astonished).—“ Why, it’s Lizzie, who used to be our housemaid!”’ 


Second Lady.—*‘'Oh, yes; I fancy she knows more about the London parks than she 
does about the smiling country!” 


Jealousy. 


Miss Charmer.—* Mr. Richleigh pro- 
posed to me yesterday.” 

Miss Plane.—‘‘I daresay ; I’ve heard 
he’s not responsible for his actions.” 








The Uitlanders’ Lay of 
Liberty. 


To arms! Shall Boer despots trium- 
phantly brave 

The sons of true Britons who fear not a 

| grave ? 

| To arms! toss the flambeau of Liberty 

high, 

| Let our foemen behold it, behold it and 

die. 

Let every Uitlander aloud spread the 
call, 

‘*Come husbands, sons, fathers, come 
brothers—come all.”’ 

Accursed be the coward who turns back 
to flee, 

When his foe’s the oppressor, nor strikes 
to be free. 

Let his craven heart beat out the last 
pulse of life, 

Let his enemy trample him down in the 
strife, 

Let the wild blooms of beauty his green 
grave grace never, 

Let his memory rot out and perish for 
ever. 

Then wave Britain's banner which floated 
of yore 

In fierce, bloody battle-fields crimsoned 
with gore. 

Tho’ her brave sons have perished on 
hill and in dell, 

Their blood hath made holy the land 
where they fell. 

Let us up and avenge them, be Freedom 
our cause, 

Bright, bright be the broad blade each 
noble hand draws. 

Snap the chains of the tyrant, sons of 
heroes, be free, 

Your face to the foemen, your word— 
Liberty ! 
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Of my Kipling’s verse I have more by rote 

Than any man in Great Britain : 
Yet—-pay me or slay me—I cannot quote 

Ten lines of the couplets, written 
On the Transvaal War, which adorned the Times 
On September Twenty-and-Ninth! Those rhymes 
Are NoT (with their fulsomely Jingo ring) 
The thing that made Kipling my Poet King! 


But now—if my heart grew cold and hard— 
Thank God, it grows softer, warmer ; 

And my latter love for my chosen Bard 
Shall excel and eclipse my former! 

For ‘‘ The Absent-Minded Beggar’ brings 

To the poet one of those haunting things 

Which the poet, pondering, cannot rest 

Till his brain is of every word possessed ! 


And, if Kipling thinks he would worthy prove 

Of my love, let his big brain-tissues 
Not truant themselves from their olden groove 

Into runlets of ‘olden issues” 
Vhich are not his forte! Of the bards who blare 
Senseless jingles of Jingo, we've heaps to spare ! 
But, of Kiplings whose heart-throbs rush, quiver, and run 
From one heart to a million—we've only one! 


Heard at the Old Bailey. 
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Biela’s Comet and I. 


[The learned Professor Falb has kindly set everybody’s mind at 
ease by assuring us that the world will come to an end on the 13th 
of November, 1899. The catastrophy will happen through the earth 
coming into contact with the comet Biela on that date. The earth 
and everything it contains will be reduced to atoms.— Vide Press. 

We are afraid, however, that in view of the following statements, 
we must, however reluctantly, regard this prediction as a 
Fa(l)bulous story.—Eb.] 


I’vE been asked if I've heard on November thirteen 
A terrible comet will smash us to bits ? 

For a learned astronomer seems to have been 
Predicting old earth will be knocked into fits. 


Now, that’s very rich, as I happen to know 
That comet’s not flying around on the spree; 

‘Twas crushed into fragments a long time ago, 
And ever since then has been worrying me! 


There’s lumps in the butter, there’s bits in the bread; 
They get in the coals, and pop out of the fire, 

They pierce my poor feet when I’m going to bed, 
And persistently puncture my bicycle-tyre ; 


They’re mixed with the sugar, they’re mixed with the tea; 
The porridge is full of those fragments of stone : 

I can’t make it out why they must worry me ! 
Will nothing induce them to leave me alone ? 


In the whole of the universe, surely, there’s room 
For those bothering bits to find somewhere to go! 
Each morning the housemaid, with dustpan and broom, 
Gets quite a collection—a hundred or so! 


There’s no use denying the facts that I state, 
For Biela no longer speeds on, fancy free; 

Whate’er the Professor may say of its fate, 
That comet has taken to living with me! 
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War Pictures. 


Quret puffs of pallid smoke with hearts of fire, 
The ringing rattle of sharp musketry, 
And rounder boom of loud artillery, 
Midst these, slim youths aglow with martial ire 
Lead on their thin brave lines to victory ; 
The flying shots sing death-songs as they pass, 
The blood of dying heroes dews the grass. 
At home—the mothers, low on bended knee, 
Assail the Great White Throne with sobs and prayer, 
With fancy’s eye their dearest ones they see 
In battle’s thrall, and in their dark despair 
For one brief minute doubt God’s presence there. 
And so each morning, trembling with dread surmise, 
War’s wire-flashed page they scan with tear-dimmed eyes. 


English Divines for America. 


(“Owing to squabbles and dissensions amongst the New York 
clergymen, the trustees of several prominent churches propose to 
invite eminent English divines to assume the rectorships. I learn 
that Dr. Audley Ross, Newcastle-on-Tyne, will be called to the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. The congregation is almost 
exclusively composed of millionaires.”— Vide Press. 


THaT men who preach peace should squabble is sad, 
In fact it strikes us as utterly bad ; 

One English divine p’r’aps his stipend increases 
By going to preach peace to those folks who have “ pieces’’! 


Another Victory. 


(‘The Boers at Dundee pistolled several of the Town Guard in 
«4 blood.’ "—Globe.] 


Nore how the talking wires k 
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The Bold Despatch Rider. 
FROM KIMBERLEY TO DE AAR JUNCTION, 8S. AFRICA, 


2ist OCTOBER, 1899. 


From Kimberley invested, 
A long and stirring ride 
To reach De Aar’s Junction 
My best steed I bestride. 


An effort Boers made 

That news should not be brought 
To wide and outer world 

Till battle had been fought. 


At once I undertook 
To get a message through— 
I having lived close by— 
Near Boers’ lines I drew. 
A mile then from their camp, 
Descried by sharp-eyed scouts, 
They chase me with mad speed, 
And fire with angry shouts. 


To my dear sweetheart’s home 
Half-way I next was bound, 
A fresh mount there to get, 
I well knew would be found. 


I linger’d there a moment 
To give my love adieu, 
Then flew off like a rocket 
From mounted foes in view. 


Then onward, onward going, 
We madly rush and race, 
Nor dare I stop to rein in, 
But keep the killing pace. 
De Aar is reached—lI faint— 
For far we both had sped ; 
My swift, my noble steed, 
Now at my feet dropp’d dead. 
J. H. Oaxkuey. 


Boer Slimness. 
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‘““We mean to see this thing right through.”’ 


The Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet. 
THE ORACLE SPEAKS. 


Srep up and hear the Oracle 
Of Britain's sturdy State— 
He'll comfort or admonish you; 
And maybe he'll astonish you 
With maxims up-to-date. 
He'll soothe your fears and ease your 
doubts, 
By telling you the ins and outs 
Of diplomatic ruses ; 
Or, wise as half-a-dozen snakes, 
He'll lay the dove—for heavy stak« 
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He'll settle wit 
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He'll sneer away the wily Boer ; 
And with, perhaps, a metaphor 
Explain our strained relations— 
And with a diplomatic ‘‘ Pooh!” 
He'll laugh at what France dare not do 
Despite her machinations. 
So come and hear our Oracle, 
In language metaphorical, 
He'll tell you all you do not know, and 
charm you with his wit ; 
And if he fling a cap about, 
And there should be a chap about 
Who fancies he can wear it, let us 
hope that it will fit! 
Step up and hear the Oracle, 
And heed what he may say 
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His sense is polished commonsense ; 
His satire keen without offence 
And wholesome as a tonic— 
His wit is lambent, and it’s rays 
Throw light on all the troubled ways ; 
His humour is sardonic. 
He understands the Bear’s disguise, 
He sees war flashed from peaceful eyes! 
He knows that he who trusts in France 
Must blindly pin his faith on chance, 
A chance that’s ruined many ! 
The game he plays is more secure ; 
And as for chance, you may be sure 
He is not taking any! 
So come and hear our Oracle, 
In language allegorical 
He’ll tell you all you ought to know, 
with manner debonnair— 
And if he make a foe or two, 
By “ busting ’’ up a show or two, 
We're strong enough to back him up, 
and really need not care! 


Step up and hear the Oracle, 
For much he has to say! 
He’ll say the thing that’s wise to 
you— 
It may be a surprise to you, 
Or quite the other way. 
He knows the ins and outs of things, 
For to his task a mind he brings 
That dwarfs his Lib-ral rivals! 
The Harcourts, and the men who tease: 
The Morleys and the Kimberleys, 
And other quaint survivals. 
He plays the diplomatic game, 
His country’s good his only aim ! 
No party gains, no party cries, 
From that can ever turn his eyes; 
A statesman true and trusted! 
And, ever holding Peace in sight, 
He also keeps his weapons bright, 
His sword has never rusted! 
So come and hear our Oracle, 
His yearly flight rhetorical 
Will tell you all you ought to know, 
and ease your troubled mind! 
For if he’s somewhat cynical, 
You'll find he’s never finical, 
And when he puts his foot down, he 
will keep it down you'll find! 


Step up and hear the Oracle, 
He’s going strong and well! 
He will not fuss and flurry you, 
He never tries to worry you— 
With what he has to tell ! 
Enthusiasm’s not his line; 
No rhetoric high-flown and fine 
Bespangles Cecil’s speeches. 
The flowers of speech are not for him, 
Plain wisdom humorously grim 
He generally teaches ! 
He sees things as they really are— 
With windmills he declines to spar! 
He doesn’t deal in florid rant, 
He has no use for fervid cant, 
And it is saidhe bans a 
Gross appeal to empty minds ; 
No Quixote he—but still one finds 
He’s not a Sancho Panza, 
So come and hear our Oracle, 
For when he’s oratorical, 
He tells you all you ought to know, 
and they may read who run— 
And if you don’t quite see with him, 
And cannot quite agree with him, 
You still will be obliged to own he’s 
Britain’s greatest son! 
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HE new play at 
Terry’s turns out 
to be an early work 
of Mr. Louis N. 
Parker’s called 
originally Chris; 
or a Wasted Life, 
and now re-chris- 
tened Captain 
Birchell’s Luck. It 
isn’t much luck the 
captain has, to my 
mind, until the 
very finish, when 
his pretty, mop- 
¥| headed wife (who 

| has held off all 
through the piece) 
does some attrac- 
tive ivy and limpet 
business in the way 
of clinging to him, 
and intimates that 
she is ‘‘all for Joe”’ 

-that being this 
officer’s forename. 
But what sort of 
luck can @ man ex- 
pect who tries to 
cure himself of an 

Chris (loq.)—“ * Good-bye’! What—when exacting tendency 
I’m poor and he’s making a bit? Never! Oh, to paint the town 
I cannot—lI will not—let him go!” red by emigrating 

to South Africa! 
Why, the very name of the place makes you thirst—if it is only for 
the blood of the Boers! The captain seems to have a mania for 
going away, by-the-bye. He scarcely ever makes his appearance 
without announcing that he is “‘ going away.’’ It may be America, 
or it may only be the village pub., but he goes! Mr. Scott- 
Buist's performance of the part is a clever one, and with stronger 
support might go for more, but Miss Evelyn Weedon, though very 
engaging, is hardly up to all. the demands of the heroine. Even 
so seasoned a favourite as Mr. Beauchamp seems out of place. 
Mr. A. Holmes-Gore plays with truth and some finish, and Mr. 
Fred Wright made an acceptable old clergyman. But, on the whole, 
the performance was rather crude, and the play more so. 

A stirring feature of the programme at the Empire Theatre, and 
one which is received nightly with applause of the heartiest and 
most sympathetic nature, is the spirited performance by M. Leopold 
Wenzel’s magnificent orchestra of a selection of patriotic melodies. 
The Three Loc kfords and their remarkably clever “ flying trapeze ’ 
acts, and Belloni's astoundingly intelligent cockatoos, one of which 
rides a eyele right round the house, on a wire fixed from point to 
point on the track of the inner line of the grand circle, are now on. 
A cycling cockatoo is a thoroughly novel ‘‘turn,’”’ especially as it 
combines the accomplishments of the ordinary cyclist and the 
extraordinary Blondin. 

Mrs. Beerbohm Tree is appearing at the Palace Theatre. She 

ites Rudyard Kipling’s very latest poem dealing with a phase of 
the Transvaal War. Mr. Morton has arranged to pay Mrs. Tree 
£100 a week for her services, and she will present this sum to the 
Lord Mayor's Fund for the widows and children of officers and 
men killed in the campaign. On behalf of the same fund the 
management of the Palace will give a special matinee on Thursday, 
November 23rd, when, in addition to special war pictures produced 
by the biograph, a galaxy of the leading theatrical and variety 
artistes will appear. 

Mr. Herbert J. Finn’s Exhibition of Water Colour Drawings of 
the colleges of Oxford and Canterbury Cathedral! will take place on 
Saturday, 11th inst., at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, W., 
from the 13th inst. to the 30th of December. 

The pictures and verses, the work of the late Edward Lear, and 
which formed a series of topical cartoons appe aring in The London 
Letter, have been collected and published in volume form, entitled 
“The Nonsense Blue Book.’ Although roughly drawn, the 
delineations bristle with humour, and the explanatory lines ar 
decidedly funny, as is instanced by 

There was an Old Man up a tree, 
Who w hor bly Boered b » be 
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Leaders of Men; or, When Doctors Differ. 
A FARCE IN SEVERAL SPEECHES. 


Dramatis Persone :— 


John Morley, Sir William Harcourt, Earl of Rosebery, Dr. Clark, 
Sir Campbell Bannerman, Earl Spencer, Mr. W. T.. Stead, and 


other ‘* Leaders”’ of the Liberal Party. 


Scene: A “ Platform” divided against itself. 
(Curtain rises on a little friendly chat. Admission by ticket only.) 


Morley.—‘‘ Well, candidly 

Rosebery.—“ And you are nothing if not candid.” 

Morley.—‘‘ Precisely—therefore, . must say that I do not know 
what we are fighting for, I really do not—it may be that it is 
foolish of me——”’ 

Rosebery.—‘ True!”’ 

Morley.—‘‘ At the same time it is a sad state of things, a very sad 
state of things.” 

Stead.—“‘ Well, the fact of the matter is, of course, I have no 
exact proof, you know—only strong presumption, very strong 
presumption—but the fact is ‘‘astelbas vatically) Chamberlain was 
in the Raid.”’ 

Harcourt.—‘ I think you are wrong there. I really do - 

Stead.—‘‘ Oh, I expected you to say that—you were really bound 
tosay that—but the fact remains.”’ 

Harcourt.—‘* What fact? Prove it! ”’ 

Stead.—‘‘ You see, I can’t exactly prove it, but I have a strong 
suspicion—a very strong suspicion.” 

Rosebery.—‘*‘ Now, look here, you fellows, it seems to me we’re 
playing a mean game—I do, indeed. It is the duty of every 
patriotic man to support the Government.’’ 

Harcourt.—* Oh, go to Bath!” 

Rosebery.—‘ I’ve just been there, and really, you know, when I 
thought of Chatham, I felt—er—well—one doesn’t like to—er—but 
really I felt as if I could play the part myself! ”’ 

Spencer.—‘* But what’s to be the end of it? That’s what I want 
to know. We don’t want another Ireland, do we? I consider, 
myself, that the war is an iniquitous war, an outrage against the 
memory of the Majuba Cabinet—I do, indeed! ”’ 

Bannerman.—“ Well, I don’t know—there is much to be said on 
both sides. Perhaps if the negotiations had been—er—left in my 
hands peace might have been secured—but that’s only an idea. 
At the same time, look at the ultimatum—really—dash it all! you 
know, we couldn’t stand that—could we, now?”’ 

Dr. Clark.—*I could. My dear old friend Kruger is a blunt, 
homely old gentleman, but he didn’t mean what he said!” 

Stead.—* Now, that’s where I disagree with you. It's 
Chamberlain who didn’t mean what he said; but when you tell 
him so he says he didn’t say what he meant—and to tell you the 
truth, 1 believe he was mixed up in the Raid, I do indeed.” 

Stanhope. —*SodoI; you remember that speech I made. I’m 
sure no honest man could take exception to such a quiet little 
— as that. I only called him a liar—and he was quite nasty 
about it. Made some beastly rude remarks, too.” 





”» 


(A knock is heard at the door, and servant enters with note and 
hands it to Harcourt.) 





Harcourt (aside).—‘* How very awkward! Now what 
say you fellows, here’s Courtney outsid: 
join us.” 

Asquith.—“ Not if I know it. We've got Morley, and enough’s as 
good as a feast.”’ 

Rosebery.—* Well, of course, have him in if you like, but he’s not 
what you'd call a cheerful companion. What do you say, Banner- 
man?” 

Bannerman.—‘'I don't know—there’s a good deal to be said on 
both sides. Courtney is really nota bad fellow at times. I havea 
great respect for Courtney—at a respectful distance ; but, perhaps, 
at present, and under the circumstances, it would be well to say 
‘ No. 9 99 

Harcourt.—‘“ I shouldn't like to hurt his feelings, but I fancy he 
is more useful to us as a member of the Conservative party, and, 
as Rosebery says, he’s not what you'd call lively.” 

Morley.—* I am surprised, surprised and grie ved. 
consider that Courtney would be an ac juisition.”’ 

Bannerman.—* I agree with Morley to a great extent. I wouldn't 


(aloud) I 
, Wants to know if he may 


Personally I 


exactly refuse; but—er—tell him to « ‘all a gain. (Toservant) Tell 
Mr. Courtney we're vi ry busy, but any the time when he’s pass- 
ng, if he will pop in we shal! be pleased t er—-meet him half-way.” 
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Morley.—‘ Offensive—very offensive. Too material, far too 
material. I’m for the immaterial—all the time. I’m no little 
Englander—oh, dear, no!—I’m for expansion— moral expansion. 
Bloated armaments for those who like them, swelled head for me.” 

Bannerman.—‘ I must say that I sympathise with Rosebery to 
an extent. Liberal Imperialism might mean a good many things. One 
might run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, and still be a 
Liberal Imperialist. I must say I like the idea,” 

Morley.—‘ I’m surprised, Bannerman, that you—— ” 

Bannerman.—* Oh, I agree with you too; I think you've put the 
matter in a nutshell, I do really.” 

Stead.—‘“‘I don’t like the word ‘ Imperialism ’— it suggests 
Chamberlain—and I really think he was mixed up with the Raiders. 
I have no proof—but no honest man can read my pamphlets and 
not see that I have brought him in guilty, fairly and squarely.” 

Bannerman.—‘I agree with you, in a way; of course you are 
wrong in this instance, but you might have been right. You 
meant well.” 

(A voice heard off.) 


Voice.—* You needn’t announce me. I'll goup. They expect 
me.”’ 

Harcourt.—‘‘ Good heavens! Sir Edward Clarke.” 

Bannerman.—‘‘ What! going to join us?” 

Voice.—‘‘ Yes, yes, I know you have your orders, but they don’t 
apply tome. I'll goup!”’ 

(As his footsteps are heard, the meeting hastily escapes by the 
window.) 

(Enter Sir Edward Clarke, who gazes in astonishment at the empty 
room.) 

(CURTAIN. 





Diplomatic. 

Mrs. Skinflint.—‘ Oh, James, to-day I saw one of the prettiest 
bonnets I’ve ever seen in all my life!”’ 

Mr. Skinflint (growlingly).—‘‘ Well, I hope it was on a woman’s 
head, and not in a milliner’s shop.” 














A Dark Cloud in South Africa. 


Ox! for a pen to show our feeling deep 

For our loved, noble forces now afield, 
Britannia’s life stream runs with quivering pulse, 
And agonized emotion that we yield. 


Our sons’ grand heroism we know full well ; 
Out-numbered, fate alone has cast them down; 
As firm as rock, the Empire stands beside, 

As well in sunshine as in tempest’s frown. 


J. H. OaKLey. 
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The Wooing of Adelgiza. 
A PASSIONATE BALLADE IN SIX FYTTES. 
FytreE YE First: Yr Lovers. 


LEND me your ears, romantic dears, 
A story I'll relate, 

Of gentle lovers—woeful tears, 
Of villain’s deadly hate. 


Fair Adelgiza was a girl 
With azure tinted eyes, 

Who fondly dreamed that even an ear] 
Might think her quite a prize. 


Perhaps upon her golden hair 
A coronet might place— 

Nay even a duke might find her fair 
And fit to be Her Grace, 


But fortune, like a sorry jade, 
Played her a scurvy trick, 

Whilst earl and duke their suit delayed 
That maiden fell love sick. 


She met him in a country lane, 
He symbolised all joys— 

Though tall and handsome, he was plain 
Adolphus John Tallboys. 


A fair moustache his lips adorned, 
Though title he had none— 

So poor, his very watch was pawned 
And to his uncle gone. 


With sighs and vows they plighted troth, 
Like many another pair, 

She said she’d cash enough for both— 
For rank she did not care, 


Her dreams of coronet and gold, 
And castles built in Spain, 

Remain with others manifold 
Mere figments of the brain. 


For love had caught these lovers true, 
And blinded fast their eyes, 

Wrapt in a Paradise for two, 
They could not well be wise. 


‘‘ Adolphus dear, to marry yet, 
I fear we really can’t, 

I am an orphan and must get 
Leave from a spinster aunt. 


“ And often this most righteous dame 
My soul in sadness aes 

Her nature’s proper, like her name, 
Tabitha Purkinweeps.”’ 


‘‘T am an orphan, too, my own,” 
Adolphus sadly said ; 

‘‘T have an aunt to me unknown, 
In youth I was mislaid.” 


‘‘They found me on a wintry night, 
3efore a humble door 

My parents both were lost to sight, 
Lost—or else gone before.” 
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IN A NAME ? 





Servant.— If you please, mum, may I have a week's ‘oliday ?” 

Mistress.—‘‘ Why, Jane, you have had a fortnight this year already!" 

Servant.—‘‘ Yes, mum, but the baker tells me the Government gents is sending 
“generals ’’ to Africa; their fares is paid by the taxes, and I thought the sea trip would 





“On Things in General.” 
By Mr. “ Fun’s’’ WASHERWOMAN. 


THE sad memory of Majuba Hill is 
pretty well wiped out, an’ we looks like 
pretty well wipin’ out the Boers, who 
don’t seem to like cold steel, it makes 
things a bit too warm for ’em. Now 
that General Buller is on the spot, an’ 
fresh troops are constantly arrivin’, in 
my opinion, we’ve got nothink to fear, 
though, so far as that goes, fear is 
unknown to the British soldier-—’eaven 
bless ‘im! As to that German, Colonel 
Schiel, wot we’ve taken prisoner, ’e’s ’ad 
too much “rope”’ in times gone by, but 
still I shoud like to give ’im a bit more— 
round ’is neck ! 

The Khalifa ’as taken to flight; ’e’s 
very good at that sort of thing, an’ it’s a 
pity we can’t “run ’im down,”’ save in 
our minds. 

I’m sorry to read that the Hospital 
Saturday Fund ’as suffered through 
there not bein’ any street collections this 
year. Such nobel institutions ought to 
be supported by all; if you can’t give 
much, give a little, ‘‘it all adds up,” as 
the tourist groaned wen ’e saw ’is Parisian 
hotel bill. 

America is showin’ the world that she 
means to stand by us, an’ “we fear no 
foe’’ with such a sturdy cousin by our 
side, an’ our loyal colonies all around 
us, so to say. Takin’ all things 
into consideration, we never was so 
strong as we are at the present moment. 
John Bull is the strong man of Europe, 
an’ no mistake. Foreign nations, please 
note. 

They say that the Columbia is goin’ 
to visit Europe to take part in the races 
that are held at the seaside places on the 
Reviver. If it do, I bet it will ‘sweep 
the seas”’ of all the prizes. Wen Uncle 
Sam makes up ’is mind to ‘lick crea- 
tion ’’ in anythink, ’e ain’t often so far 
out of the runnin’. 

Lord Rosebery made a patriotic speech 
at Bath last Friday week, an’ it’s much 
to is credit. If I’d of known wot ’e was 
goin’ to say I’d ’ave told some of the 
‘* Little Englanders” to ‘ go to Bath,” 
an’ listen to ’im, even now I'll tell the 
whole blessed lot to “* go to Bath, an’ be 
jiggered |!” 

The bow-wows are all rejoicin’; the 
muzzling order is over now, though I 
’xpect they think it ‘as been too Long 
in force, I ‘opes it won’t be necussury to 
bring it into force again, for it don’t add 
to a dog’s comfort, as the pore animal 
very well nose. 
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CITY OF LONDON 


AN DERSON’S 


OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


a CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 


SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 
GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


TAN GLOSS, or 


BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, boots are ready to wear. 
Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON’S goods, and be surt , 





Ss, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
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DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 
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